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New- York, Decembee 1, 1851. 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

The principal illustration of the present num- 
ber is The Warning, designed and etched in 
outline, by Darley. This is the last of the 
series of four scenes from Cooper's novels, drawn 
expressly for the Bulletin by this accomplished 
artist. The first and third were taken from the 
Prairie, and the second from the Pioneers. The 
present sketch is an incident in The Spy. (chap, 
xxi.) It represents the scene in which Sergeant 
Hollister, Caesar, and Mrs. Flannagan, while 
drinking at the " Hotel Flannagan," are inter- 
rupted by Harvey Birch : 

"It's a good soul that the Major is, anyway," 
returned the washerwoman, " and a kind soul, 
and a brave soul, too; and yee'l say all that 
yeerself, Sergeant. I'm thinking." " For the 
matter of that, returned the veteran, there is one 
above even Washington to judge of souls; but 
this, I will say, that Major Dunwoodie is a gen- 
tleman who never says, Go, boys, but always 
says, Come, boys ; and if a poor fellow is in want 
of a spur or martingale, and the leather- whack 
is gone, there is never wanting the real silver to 
make up the loss, and that from his own pocket, 
too." 

" Why, then, are you here idle when all that 
he holds most dear are in danger 7 ?" cried a 
voice with startling abruptness ; " mount, mount, 
and follow your Captain ; arm ami mount, and 
that instantly, or you will be too late.'' 

"This unexpected interruption produced an 
instantaneous confusion among the tipplers. 
Caesar fled instinctively into the fire-place, 
where he maintained his position in defiance of 
a heat that would have roasted a white man. 
Sergeant Hollister turned promptly on his heel, 
and seizing his sabre, the steel was glittering 
by the fire-light, in the twinkling of an eye ; 
but perceiving the intruder to be the pedler, 
who stood near the open door that led to the 
lean-to, in the rear, he began to fall back towards 
the position of the black, with a military intui- 
tion that taught him to concentrate his forces. 
Betty alone stood her ground, by the side of the 
temporary table. Replenishing the mug with a 
large addition of the article known to the sol- 
diery by the name of * choke-dog,' she held it 
towards the pedler." 

The wood engraving in outline, was drawn on 

the wood by. Charlks C. Greene, of Pough- 

keepsie, and engraved by Bobbett & Edmonds. 

It is an illustration of the following lines from 

the Culprit Fay : 

11 He has leaped the bog. he has pierced the brier, 
He has swam the brook, and waded the mire, 
Till his spirits sank and his limbs grew weak, 
And the red waxed fainter on his cheek. 
He had fallen to the ground outright. 
For rugged and dim was his onward track ; 
But there came a spotted toad in sight, 
And he laughed as he leaped upon her back. 

The other illustration was drawn on the wood 
by Brown and engraved by Whitney, after Mr. 



Edmonds's picture, " What can a young lassie 
do wV an avid man" which is included in the 
Catalogue of the American Art-Union for the 
present year, being No. 205. The picture illus- 
trates Burns's familiar ballad, of which we give 
three .stanzas : , 

What can a young lassie, what shall a young lassie, 
What can a young lassie do wi' an auld man ? 

Bad luck on the penny that templed my minnie 
To sell her poor Jenny for siller an' Ian'! 
Bad luck on the penny, &c. 

He's always compleenin' frae mornin to e'enin, 
He hosts and he hirples the weary day Iang; 

He's daylt and he's dozin. his bluid it is frozen, 
O, dreary's the night wi' a crazy auld man ! 

Heliums and he hankers, he frets and he cankers, 
I never can please him do a' that I can ; 

He's peevish and jealous of a' the young fellows: 
O, dool on the day I met wi'an auld mau! 



DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONALITY IN AMERICAN 
ART. 

Distinctive character in our literature and 
art has been, to European critics, the subject of 
comment — pleasant and sarcastic — narrow and 
absurd; or, though more rarely, hopeful and 
prophetic. To the philosopher it is no puzzle. 
A national literature or art can only be the pro- 
duction of a marked, pervading trait of national 
character. When the American mind shall be 
fully developed, it will express itself in unmis- 
takable characters. Nations, like individuals, 
toil in the morning, and when the heat of the 
day is past, comes the repose and the festivity — 
the garlanding and the gathering round to honor 
and listen to the aged. Hitherto has been our 
toil in the hard race for superiority, with nations 
older and wiser than we ; and now, when our 
ships plough the seas, unrivalled ; when our 
mechanics, our seamen, our agriculturists, have 
the rank they have struggled for, we can rest and 
breathe, and lighten the dulness'of mere utility 
with poetry and song. One of the beautiful 
truths which Ruskin has thrown every where 
through his writings, is, that " we have to con- 
sider that the cornice as the close of the wall's life 
is of all features that which is best fitted for 
honor and ornament." So of the national edi- 
fice. Its foundations were laid in the morning 
twilight, with a thousand fears and anxieties, laid 
in the best blood and treasure of its builders. 
Its walls were built with the earnest haste of 
men who build to shelter themselves from the 
storm. What time was there to be happy in all 
this 1 But now, when the builders have reach- 
ed the cornice— the crowning glory of the work 
— is the requirement made to develop the charms 
of the artistic ornament. It is our present ob- 
ject to point out as far as we may, the character 
of ornament which shall,best comport with that 
of the edifice, and how to attain it most di- 
rectly. This is represented by the term, Na- 
tionality, or a " School." 

That there exi t the elements of distinctive 
greatness in the study of Art, is proved by many 
indications, some of which we shall here adduce, 
less to prove what few doubt, than to point 
out in which direction we ought to look for that 
light whose rising we all hope for. For these, 
we must study the indications of taste in those 
manufactures more or less remotely allied to 
the fine arts, being assured that if taste does 
appear in the former, it will be shown propor- 
tionably in the latter. The most valuable indi- 
cations will, of course, be found in those branches 
in which the artist and the artisan are combined, 
as preeminently in ship-building. It is a gene- 



rally acknowledged fact, that in beauty of form, 
the American ships are the first in the world. 
This is the more easily demonstrable, as the 
laws of structural beauty are dependent on a 
demand for a fitness to the use designed, as well 
as on abstract beauty of form. Thus, in the 
much debated question of the superiority, in 
this respect, of the Asia and Atlantic, there are 
three rules applicable, viz. : 1st. That in abstract 
lines, those are the most beautiful which ap- 
proach nearest to the right line, still maintain- 
ing distinctly the character of a curve, or in 
technical phrase, the chastest. 2d. That right 
lines and angles indicate strength, and curved 
lines grace. 3d. That simplicity is an important 
component of beauty. The Atlantic's hull is 
built in accordance with all of those laws. The 
straight stern, delicate curvature of her lines, 
and exceeding simplicity, giving all the indica- 
tions of strength, grace, and neatness.* I dwell 
on this point, 1st, because I wish to make it un- 
derstood, that this is an index of the feeling 
of the nation; and this, because the de- 
velopment of these statements of beauty was 
instinctive, and because they are paralleled by 
all our manufactures ; and, 2d, because the pop-, 
ular appreciation of them is so strong and uni- 
versal; and, 3d, because having proved that 
this feeling does exist in the national character, 
we have proved that there exists the most im- 
portant component of the artist mind; that 
which gave Raphael his grace, and Fra Angel- 
ico his purity, viz. : feeling for abstract beauty 
cfrform, alike in the hull of a ship and the human 
or other natural form. Of the cause of this de- 
velopment we may speak some other time ; it is 
sufficient for the present to show that there is 
such a taste ; and it is but to be directed into 
the proper channels, to produce the results we 
hope for. There is no such thing as bad taste ; 
there may be undeveloped or rude taste, but we 
speak incorrectly when we speak of it as bad. 
If taste be, *is it is defined, the power of re- 
ceiving pleasure from external objects, it will 
be at once seen, that though the human mind 
may take a greater pleasure in that in which 
beauty is partially developed, than in the 
perfections of nature, we cannot call that bad 
or false taste which does not take pleasure in 
objects according to their ugliness. But there i s 
no mind so constructed. Is not. this evident? 
Then is it equally evident that where there is a 
preference, it lacks but cultivation to direct 
aright and produce a taste, more or less refined, 
according to the native capacity and purity of 
the mind. 

Having proved the existence of taste, we have 
inferred that of talent : the former is the fore-, 
runner of the latter. 

Let us examine, before we go further, into 
the desirability of this quality which we have 
called Nationality. We have defined it as the 
attainment to a School, or a distinctive manner of 
thinking upon, or regarding the subjects of art, 
corresponding to some trait of the national mind. 
It is desirable then : 

1st. Because it is necessary to a popular ap- 
preciation of, and sympathy with Art, without 
which, its great function— its humanizing and 



• If the reader has Raskin's " Stones of Venice," he will 
find in a plate (VII) of the most beautifql natural lines, a 
very close approximation to the Atlantic's water-line, in 
the inner cnrve of the alisma plantago leaf. 
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tion. The extremities require a free touch : for, 
in fact, were every spray of foliage to be drawn 
in outline, the brush could not follow the pencil 
without the sacrifice of all freedom and effective 
breadth of execution. 

In that portion, where buildings of any kind 
are introduced, the greatest accuracy is indis- 
pensable in drawing the form of the windows, 
doors, chimneys, and other such details, as well 
as any ornamental parts. 

To efface the pencil lines, when any alteration 
may be necessary, the crumb of stale bread will 
be found to be a better material than Indian 
rubber; as it is less likely than the latter would 
be to smear or injure the surface of the paper. 

We. have particularly recommended a neat 
and slight outline for many reasons, and es- 
pecially for this ; that, if any force or depth 
of pencilling were employed in this preparatory 
process, the lead would sully and vitiate the 
color. 

2. — The Coloring op a Landscape. 

Sky. — It has been generally recommended to 
the student to complete this portion of his work 
first ; and in some cases, where strongly-marked 
trees or buildings occur, and appearing in direct 
opposition against the sky, it may be advisable to 
lay the intended amount of color in the sky be- 



I fore attempting to work up the remainder of 
the landscape; yet this is frequently not the best 
method of proceeding. 

The tones of the sky, if carried over distant 
mountains, assist greatly in blending and har- 
monizing them with it. It is even best, some- 
times, to proceed so far as to get a certain 
amount of broad light and shade into the pic- 
ture (according to the character of the compo- 
sition), in order afterwards to arrange the clouds 
in a manner most suitable to the effect; or at 
least so as that they may not appear out of 
character with it. 
I The drawing board should be inclined at a 
j sufficient angle to allow the tint to flow freely 
I over the surface, and to follow the brush ; and, 
previously to commencing the sky. a wash of 
clear water may be passed, with the flat brush, 
, completely over the paper. The moisture hav- 
j ing nearly evaporated, the sky is commenced as 
i follows : 

j In order to produce an evening effect, a light 
| tint of Lake is to be carried to the distance of 
about one-fourth from the top of the picture, 
and there a small portion of Indian Yellow is 
: to be gradually added to the wash. This wash 
j must not be abruptly terminated, but carried to 
; the bottom of the paper. The result should be 
\ a tint graduating: downwards from a pale pink 



' into orange ; becoming warmer towards the 
horizon, and gradually vanishing into the fore- 
ground. When the surface is quite dry, after 
i this operation, turn the drawing upside down, 
I and repeat the wash of clean water, passing the 
! flat brush very lightly across the surface, so 
: that it may not disturb the tints. 
| Next, prepare a pale wash of pure Cobalt in 
; a saucer ; and. while the drawing is damp but 
! not too wet. and of course inverted, wash in the 
blue from near the line to which you first car- 
ried the Lake ; increasing the strength of the 
tint as you approach the upper part of the 
sky. 

If this be properly done, the sky will, when 
dry, show a gradation of light blue and pur- 
ple, in addition to the tints applied in the first 
instance. 

Suppose, for the sake of clearer illustration, 
that the subject is a piece of moor scenery, 
having the distance closed with remote gray 
hills — a simple and useful subject to begin with. 
Having replaced the work in its first position, 
tint the distance with Cobaltand Madder Brown : 
these, upon the somewhat orange sky tint car- 
ried over the distance, will give a beautiful 
pearly-gray hue. More of the Madder Brown 
may be added, as you approach the middle dis- 
tance ; and the tint may then run into Vandyke 
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"WHAT CAN A YOUNG LASSIE DO WP AN AULD MAN." 
Designed and drawn on wood hj Brown, from the originnl picture by Mr. Edmoxps, being No. 905 in the prewnt Distribution Catalogue, And engraved by Whitmei. 



Brown or Brown Pink carried over the fore- 
ground. 

There may occur a pool of water reflecting 
the eye ; a passage which will afford a secondary 
light in the picture. 

If these instructions have been carefully ob- 
served, the drawing ought now to present, in 
color and effect, a tolerable idea of what the 
finished work will be. 

It will now be found that the strength of the 
ground tints has reduced the tone of the sky ; 
which, when first washed in, appeared perhaps 
of a strength nearly sufficient; hence to a cer- 
tain extent, a repetition of the process is neces- 
sary. For this purpose, the student must pro- 
ceed as before. It will not, however, be re- 
quired to strengthen or force the blue of the 
upper sky— (a common error with beginners) ; 
but simply to strengthen the warmer tints below. 
Light red may, in these subsequent washes, be 
substituted for lake, and Yellow Ochre for In- 
dian Yellow; for these colors, being less brilliant 
than the former, will assist in giving a quieter 
tone, should it be required. 

It may be here remarked, that it is a good 
practice to begin generally with the purer and 
richer colors; as a vivid tint may be easily 
cooled or subdued by others, while it is by no 
means so easy to give due brightness to a dull 
one. 

A few horizontal clouds in the extreme dis- 
tance may now be put in with Light Red ; and 



of these clouds the shadowed parts may be in- 
dicatfd with pale Cobalt and Lake. The dis- 
tant hills should be strengthened with a tint of 
French Blue and Lake; to which as you ap- 
proach the middle distance add a mixture of 
Tndigo and Brown Pink which will frrrn a 
greenish gray, and which may b^ washed into 
the Vandyke Brown first carried over the fore- 
ground. 

Let the foreground be much paler in tone than 
the middle distance ; and if any lines occur in 
the latter, keep them as nearly horizontal as 
possible, for this will communicate to that part 
of the composition the necessary appearance of 
retiring. 

The sky being supposed complete, the distri- 
bution of light and shade in the picture is the 
next object of attention. In a scene of the kind 
proposed, the principal shade will reside in the 
middle distance, just as the sky may be said to 
be the principal light of the subject. But in 
order to counteract the heaviness inseparable 
from a large mass of shade, it is necessary that 
some object or objects, much darker in tone than 
the general shade of the middle distance, should 
be introduced ; and in the effective placing of 
these darker objects lies the skill of the artist. 
A small hut and some turf or peat stacks on the 
distant moor, form valuable materials for intro- 
ducing these darker masses ; while some light 
smoke curling from the cottage will assist in 
giving life and spirit to the whole. 



Irregular patches of furze may be put in, in 
the middle distance, with the same color as 
that used-for these dark parts ; that is, with a 
tint either of Sepia and Cobalt, or a mixture ..of 
Vandyke Brown and Indigo ; Olive Green or 
Brown Pink bring addrd as the foreground is 
approached. Sepia and Indian Yellow, and 
Brown Pink or Vandyke Brown with Lake, will 
be found admirable for the rich color of the 
foreground ; but if they be too violent, they may 
all be reduced by the use of a little Indigo or 
Cobalt. A few rushes and large : weeds, with 
their reflections in the near water, will aid the 
effect ; but they should not be too much ela- 
borated, nor made so dark as to interfere with 
the principal shadow. 

Lights procured in the manner already de- 
scribed will give a finish to the picture. On this - 
principle, the light smoke may be made out; 
as also leading into the middle distance, a strag- 
gling path, on which a small figure on horse- 
back, or a man driving cattle, will afford an op- 
portunity for a bit of bright color ; and this, if 
well placed, will materially improve the draw- 
ing, by lowering the surrounding tones. 

The great end to be aimed at is the preserva- 
tion of the tints in their first purity, and the 
avoidance of the necessity of corrections. The 
student should, therefore, in his early works, 
neither attempt sponging out, nor aim at too 
much finish. A beginner must not expect to 
effect at first all he may desire, nor allow him- 



